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NOTES ON LYSIAS. 
By M. H. Morgan. 

VII, 39- 

Serif yap ol roiovroi tlcriv iiraiTimraTOi /cat diropioTaroi T<oV KivSvvoiy, 
to(70vt(j) iravrcs avrovs (pevyovm /laKixrra. 

The meaning of iiraiTimTaroi has passed without mention in all the 
commentaries except those of Shuckburgh and Kocks. The German's 
note is ' um so mehr Schuld und Verlegenheit aus ihnen erwachst 
u. s. w.' Shuckburgh's is ' cmurtos properly means held to blame for, 
but here it appears to mean calculated to attach dlame.' Both of these 
editors seem to have the right idea, for the point deserving of notice 
is that «7ra6Tios is here active in sense. Hence the passage means 
'the more blame such suits cause (that is, the more invidious they 
are) and the more perplexing they are, so much the more all avoid 
them.' On the face of it, there seems to be no reason why iiraiTios 
should not have an active as well as a passive meaning (cf . eTrif^jtuos, 
active, e.g. in Thuc. I, 32, passive in Plat. Legg. 765 A.) ; but the 
active sense is not entered in our dictionaries, and the passive so 
predominates that Shuckburgh is led to call it the 'proper' meaning. 
Yet the active occurs also in Thuc. V, 65, 2, rrjs e$ "Apyous iiraijiov 
dva^wp^o-etos, ' the retreat which had caused him (Agis) to be 
blamed' (Fowler, after Classen, who refers back to Thucydides's 
Statement in 60, 2, iv atria 8' ef^ov Kar dXX^Xous TroXXy tov *Ayiv, 
and to the same effect about the same retreat in 63, 1). These 
two passages from Lysias and Thucydides are the only ones in 
which the adjective is active or causal, and also the only ones 
in which it agrees with a common, not a proper, noun. 

The word itself seems familiar enough, yet it is of somewhat rare 
occurrence. I find it in only nine 1 other places in the authors, and 



1 In Xen. Anab. Ill, I, 5 I follow Hug in reading tnratnov. 
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in them all it is passive. Its earliest occurrence serves to show the 
meaning in all the rest. This is Horn. A 335 : 

ov ti p.01 Vfi/xes iirairioi, dXX Ayap.4p,v(ov. 

The others are Aesch. Eum. 465, 467 ; Eur. Hipp. 1383 ; Thuc. VI, 
61, 1; Ap. Rhod. I, 414; II, 614; Plut. Comp. Dion. c. Brut. 2; 
Nonnus, Dionys. VII, 59. 

There is, however, the following curious gloss in Lex. Seguer. 
(Bekker, Anecd. p. 188, 5) : iirairKaTaroi o~vKo<pa.vra.i. From the 
rarity of the adjective, occurring, as it apparently does, only once 
in the orators, one feels almost inclined to think that the gloss must 
refer to the passage in Lysias. Yet, if it does (and always provided 
that the gloss contains the right interpretation), toiovtol refers to 
a-vKo<j>dvTca, and then it seems hardly possible to keep t<Sv kivSvvwv. 
There is a strong temptation to strike out these two words and to 
read o<r<j> yap ol toiovtoC eimv iiraiTKoraroi Kai airopuyraroi, to<tovto> 
iraVrcs avrovs <pevyovm /*a'Aiora, ' the more culpable and hard to deal 
with (for onropayraToi used of accusers in just this sense, cf. Plat. 
Apol. 18 D) such men are, so much the more all avoid them.' The 
rhythm of the sentence would then be a little better ; but for the 
absolute use of eWtios (without a genitive or adverbial modifier) 
the only parallel is Thuc. V, 65, quoted above ; and there cWrios 
is active. 

XII. 

The new Aristotle On the Constitution of Athens seems to me to 
make it clear that the twelfth oration was delivered by Lysias at the 
evdvvai of Eratosthenes, and not at a trial for murder. When Lysias 
returned to Athens from exile, he found there the very man through 
whose agency his brother Polemarchus had been delivered over to 
the Thirty for execution. Eratosthenes had not gone to Eleusis 
under the terms of the amnesty (stated in Arist. Resp. Ath. XXXIX); 
for, once there, he could not have been brought back to answer 
such a charge as Lysias had to make. Even if past murders are 
included under the provision in Resp. Ath. XXXIX, ras 8« SiW tov 
4>6vov elvai Kara. to. Trarpia a Tts Tiva avroxeip airlKTUvev rj irpoxrcv, this 
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would not apply to Eratosthenes ; for he had not killed Polemarchus 
with his own hand. And however doubtful the rest of the text is 
here (I have followed Sandys), we must read avroxup or a word of 
similar meaning, like avTo^api or aiiToxupia. Staying on, as Eratos- 
thenes did in Athens, he must have known that charges would be 
brought against him by his enemies, and hence he would avail him- 
self as soon as possible of that clause in the amnesty by which those 
of the Thirty who chose to submit their accounts of office, were 
no longer liable to attacks for the past. This would have been the 
easiest way once and for all to have done with those who had any- 
thing against him. Fuhr and Gebauer in their editions have held 
(as against Blass, Att. Bereds. P, p. 540 ff., Meier and Schoemann, 
p. 257 f., Weidner in his edition) that Eratosthenes was tried for 
murder at the Palladion. Their strongest argument is that there is 
no direct mention of tfiOwai in the text. But, as Blass points out, 
the same sort of argument is equally strong against them ; for 
Lysias, in the first part of his speech, makes almost as much of the 
pillage of his property as he does of the execution of his brother, 
and he does not even mention Polemarchus in his recapitulation at 
the end. To this argument I would add that the action of Archinus 
(Arist. Resp. Ath. XL) in persuading the Senate to put to death 
without a trial a person who had broken the oath /«? p.vr)<riKaKeiv, 
and the salutary results of that action, make it extremely doubtful 
whether the partisans of the Thirty were at this time brought to 
court in any cases except those of evOvvai. 

Since I have referred to the oath /«? pvrjfnicaKav, I may add that 
it has sometimes been thought (following Luebbert, de amnestid) 
that this oath was not sworn to until after the final overthrow of 
the Thirty in Eleusis, as described by Xen. Hellen. II, 4, 43. But 
Aristotle {Resp. Ath. XL), BitXvOTjcrav Si kou npos toi s iv 'EXtvawi kcltoi- 
K-qo-avTas (Tti rpirm /u.£Ta TrjV «|ot»ojcrtv, Iwl 'Bevaxverov 3.p)(ovTos shows 
that this final overthrow did not occur until two years (401-400 B.C.) 
after the democracy was restored. Hence Xenophon, unless abso- 
lutely at fault, can only refer to a reaffirmation of this oath. It 
cannot be supposed that the trial of Eratosthenes took place so 
late as this. 
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XII, 16. 

Tpi(Sv 8e 6vp<Sv owrwv. 

It is impossible to identify these doors with certainty. We do 
not know how elaborate was the house of Damnippus inside, 
although we know that it ran from one street back to another 
(a/j.<f>i6vpos, § 15). Nor do we know where Lysias and Damnippus 
had their hurried talk (§ 14). They may have been in the avXrj, 
for Lysias may simply have called D. to him as he stood among 
the other prisoners; or they may have stepped into one of the 
rooms which opened from the avXrj ; or they may even have passed 
the fUTauXos Ovpa. Nothing is known of D., but he appears to 
have been trusted by the Thirty, as they were using his house, and 
he does not seem to have been a prisoner. Theognis and his men 
were guarding the front door (§ 16), and if they allowed Lysias 
to speak to D. at all they might have let them go together into a 
room. Or Lysias may have originally been thrust into a room. 
The editors of Lysias do not seem to appreciate the uncertainties 
of the case, and they are too offhand in their explanation of what 
these three doors were. The following all seem to me to be possible 
explanations : — 

I. (Supposing that L. and D. talked in the avXri): 1, the /itTavXos ; 
2, door from the house to the garden, (o^jrata 6vpa (if D.'s house had 
a garden) ; 3, from the garden to the back street. 

II. (The explanation of Fuhr and Frohberger) : 1, the door of 
the room in which Lysias was imprisoned (but I see no reason 
for being sure that D.'s house had doors to the rooms instead 
of curtains ; cf. Hermann, Gr. Privatalt., 3d ed., p. 156, A. 1) ; 

2, the //.eravAos ; 3, door from house to street. 

III. 1, fteVavAos ; 2, door into one of the working-rooms, Io-twvk ; 

3, door into the street. 

IV. (If L. and D. had passed the /teravXos) : 1, into the laraJves ; 
2, into the garden ; 3, into the street. 
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XII, 44- 

ovTWi . . . «r«/3ot>Aeu'e<r#e oWs /j.'QT ayaObv ixrjSev xf/r]<l>i.u(rOe iroWmv 
rt evScets iirtcrOt. 

Weber (p. 163) takes the future indie, here as in a final clause ; 
hence it would fall under Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, 324. 
But is it not rather an object clause ? Cf. Aesch. Ill, 64 f, where 
we certainly have object clauses. 



XII, 60. 

/j.io-flwo-a/xevoi 8e 7raVras avOprnwovi iir oXiOpio rijs 7roXecos /cat oXas 
irdXcts iirdyovres Kai TeXevTwvres AaKeSaifionous Kal t<Sv trv^jud^wv 
cWocrovs eSwavro ■jrcTcrai ktX. 

Chapter XXXVIII of Aristotle's Resp. Ath. makes some correc- 
tions necessary in previous explanations of Lysias. Hitherto it has 
been supposed that 7roXets referred to the cities of the Spartan allies, 
who (except the Boeotians and Corinthians) followed Pausanias when 
his jealousy of Lysander led him to Athens (Xen. Hellen. II, 4, 30). 
But Aristotle says that the Ten l who succeeded the Thirty had 
already fallen before the arrival of Pausanias, and that they were 
succeeded by a second Ten, who had begun negotiations for peace 
with the patriots in Peiraeeus before Pausanias came. (Lysias and 
the other authors do not mention this second Ten. 2 ) The forces, 
therefore, that aided the first Ten were Lysander, with his merce- 
naries (Xen. Hellen. II. 4, 28 f., in number 1,000, according to Diod. 



1 Why was not Eratosthenes one of this first Ten (§ 55) ? Was it because 
Phidon and his associates were not really of the party of Theramenes, but held 
still a middle ground between this party and that of Critias, while Eratosthenes 
belonged to Theramenes out and out? Or was it because Phidon and his col- 
leagues were real followers of the Thirty, chosen by a trick on the people ? If the 
latter is the true explanation, Eratosthenes, as a known opponent of the advanced 
party in the Thirty, would not have been chosen into this Ten. 

2 Their existence, however, is confirmed, as Sandys says, by Isocr. XVIII, 6, 
'P/i/ow, ets twv Hina yev6/ievot; for Aristotle mentions Rhinon as the leader of the 
second Ten. 
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Sic. XIV, 33), and his brother Libys with a fleet (Xen. ibid.; of 
40 ships, Diod. Sic. ibid?). Aristotle does not here mention either 
of these by name, but says only that the first Ten were helped by 
Callibius and the Peloponnesians then at hand, together with some 
of the knights. Callibius was the harmost, sent with a garrison 
(of 700, according to Arist. XXXVII) to maintain the Thirty. By 
IIeAo7roj>vi7<nW t<Sv irapovrtov Aristotle may mean what was left of 
this garrison, or he may mean Lysander and Libys with their 
forces, or both. Lysias is evidently speaking loosely of what was 
done under the two Tens. For fiia-Oaxrafievot. cannot truthfully be used 
of the second, nor iroXets ivayovTes of the first ; while the words 
Aa/ccSai/xoviovs /cat rmv crvnfia,\wv . . . ireicrai. belong properly to the 
expedition of Pausanias, who was not summoned by either Ten so 
far as we know (least of all by the first !). Finally, the following 
words, ov 8iaAA.a£cu d\\' arroXicrai waptcrKcvd^ovTO can refer only to 
the first Ten, the second having actually begun to negotiate before 
Pausanias arrived. Hence the second may well be included under 
the dvSpes a.ya.601 (irape<TKevd£ovTO rrjv iroXtv « p.rj 81 aVSpas dya#ovs). 

These dvSpes, according to the editors of Lysias, were the avowed 
or secret friends of Athens in Argos, Thebes, Corinth, and else- 
where, as well as all who were jealous of Lysander. But the 
patriots of Peiraeeus too are meant, and now we must add the 
second Ten and their supporters in the dorv. 

XII, 65. 

In speaking of the irpojiovXoi Lysias says that Theramenes oTpa- 
Tijyos vtt avriSv rjptOt) ; but it does not appear from any author that 
the wpofiovXoi had power to fill any of the offices. Theramenes, one 
of the Four Hundred, was nominated and chosen general by the 
Four Hundred themselves ; Arist. ibid. XXX. 

XII, 77- 

tois dp-qp-cvois TpoTrois vtt' ipiov avTots airtos yeyev^/xei/os. 

On the unusual order editors have compared Dem. XIX, 174, ttjv 
p-ev ypa<pa<rav iincrroXrjv vrr kp.ov. See also Frohberger's critical 
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note in his large edition. Lysias has the substantive following the 
participle in XIII, 43, Tas yeyevr)pevas o-vp.<popas rrj iro\ei. But in 
our passage I think that the unusual order of vir epov is to be 
defended, not by any general principle, but that it is here ren- 
dered necessary for clearness in order to separate avroTs, which 
follows, from tooVois. 

XVI, 6. 

£7rei8»7 yap KaTrj\6cT€, bp-q^Urao-Bi tows (pvXdpxovs awcveyKuv tovs 
tinrevcravTM, fva Tas KaTaorao-eis avairpaTTijTe Trap avr<av. 

Here the MS. has dvairparTj/Tai, and the vulgate before Scheibe 
was 6.vairpa.TTt]Ti. Of recent editors only Jebb and Shuckburgh 
retain the vulgate, but they seem to me to be right, for it is near 
the reading of the MS., and in its tense (G., M. T. 87) it denotes the 
repeated number of cases which would arise after the report of 
the phylarchs had once for all (S.TreveyKetv, aorisf) been made. Lysias 
is very careful in observing this distinction between the present 
and the aor. subjv. or opt. The final clauses cited from him by 
Weber (Entwick. der Absichtssatze, p. 160 ff.) all bear out the rule 
in G., M. T. (save the only apparent exceptions in which aS^Te and 
€7rio-Tj/o-0e appear). This is particularly well illustrated in XII, 72, 
and XXXII, 22, where both tenses are used in the same sentence. 
Fuhr reads avairpairiTt (schedae Brulart), cf. Harp. s. v. /caToorao-is ; 
so Weber himself, p. 162. Sauppe and Weidner, aW:rpaf<uTe. 

XVI, ;• 

KaiVot pa&iov tovto yvwvai on avayKatov i)v Tots <pv\dpxot,s, el pij 
a.Tro8ii£iiav tovs ?xovt<k tos /caTaorcuras, avTOis £rjp.iov<r6cu. 

Here avi-oTs is dat., in spite of its nearness to the inf., because of 
<j>v\dpxois, which belongs closely to the impersonal phrase avayKatov 
i)v ; cf. Andoc. II, 7, and my note in Harvard Classical Studies, II, 
p. 58. Below, in iv ckcivois Sc tovs iinreiJo-avTas avayKatov %v vtto t<Sv 
fpvXdpxfav aira>exOfjvai, the participle iinreuo-avTas could not be dative, 
in spite of its nearness to the impersonal, on account of the pre- 
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ceding eWvois. The other instances of the use of this impersonal 
in Lysias are /W eari Xiyciv, XVII, i. and avayKaiorarov ff. in 
XII, 9, where the poi belongs to e8o/ca. As for the impersonal 
phrase with avdynrj, Kriiger's remark {Spr. 62, 1, Anm. 3) that ecrri 
very rarely occurs with this word, holds good for Lysias. 'Avay/o; 
occurs twelve times ; with iari twice, XIII, 92, 44 (but in the latter 
there is no inf.) ; without eori seven times, IV, 8, X, 5, XII, 1, 
XIX, 1, 3, XXII, 7, XXVI, 6 ; with Ijv twice, XIII, 79 ; XXXIII, 4 ; 
with yeyavjTcu once, XXXII, 1. Only in the last passage is the dative 
used with the phrase, and it is inserted between avdyKrj and its verb. 
Cf. the usage of Andocides, noted in the Studies, II, p. 57. 



